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Churches served by Mr. Currie, whose ser- 
mon appears in The Outlook Pulpit, are 
shown here. All three are in Texas. 
Above is the Eliasville church; immedi- 
ately below is the Ridglea church, Ft. 
Worth; and in the lower right is his pres- 


ent place of service, Oak Cliff, Dallas. 








Letters to the Editors 





Says Only Conservatives Are Missionaries 





Writer From Brazil Raises 
Question About Personnel 


MANY INFERENCES may be drawn 
from the action of our General Assembly 
in refusing to support the International 
Christian University of Japan. To me, the 
most important inference is that our 
church has, in the past, depended upon the 
more theologically conservative for her 
missionary recruits, 

We who are missionaries rejoice in the 
policy of our Board of World Missions that 


gives the missionaries on the field the 
privilege and responsibility of deciding 
policies that affect the local work. Thus 
we believe that the Assembly’s action in 


no way reflects on the Board of World 
Missions, which has been true to its estab- 
lished policy. 

It does reflect, however, upon the spirit- 
ual vitality and missionary fervor of those 
who favor our church’s support of the 
Japanese Christian University. Why is it 
that our Japan Mission is composed of 
those who are preponderantly of a more 
conservative theological persuasion? I 
know of no cases where our Board in the 
past has turned down on theological 
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grounds candidates for the Mission field 
that have already been licensed by any of 
our presbyteries. The doors have been 
open to all Presbyterians, of the ministry 
and of the laity, of the more liberal and 
of the more conservative, to enter the for- 
eign mission enterprise of our denomina- 
tion. In the case of Japan, the preponder- 
ance of those who volunteered and were 
accepted were of more conservative the- 
ology. Why? I am convinced that had 
the decision been left to any other of our 
church’s Missions, of Mexico, of Brazil, of 
Africa or of Korea, the decision would 
have most likely been the same. Why? 
Because in all our Missions the conserva- 
tive wing predominates. But why does it 
predominate? 


IF LIBERAL Christianity is more truly 
Christian, why is it not more truly mis- 
sionary? Why does it not inspire a 
stronger missionary response than con- 
servative theology? I well remember the 
observation of a thoughtful liberal: “We 
must admit that the conservative wing of 
the church has borne the brunt of our for- 
eign mission commitments.” It is a recog- 
nized fact ghat much of the more liberal 
missionary activity of the last generation 
has been of a largely negative quality, the 
“let-us-show-you-how-to-do-it attitude of 
those who have long stood on the sidelines 
criticizing the sacrificial effort of the con- 
servatives whose vision inspired modern 
missions and whose blood has been mixed 
with the mortar of its foundations. The 
fact of the matter seems to be: the more 
conservative the church, the more mission- 
minded. 

Of course there are notable exceptions, 
but as a rule missionary fervor diminishes 
as our theology and outlook become more 
what is generally termed “liberal.” Why 
is it that our church, relatively conserva- 
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tive, has sent only about half the number 
of new missionaries to South America ip 
the last ten years as the New Tribes Mis. 
sion, a much more conservative group with 
less organized backing, which has sent 
about 50 missionaries to this continent 
since 1940? Why is it that the per capita 
giving of the ultra-conservative Seventh 
Day Adventist Church, with its economi- 
cally weaker constituency, is so far aheag 
of that of our church? Why has this de- 
nomination nearly doubled its U. §, a. 
membership on the foreign field? Why are 
the largest evangelical congregations of 
Brazil of the Pentecostal movement? [I do 
not mean to imply that the answers to 
these questions will invariably infer that 
conservatism and missionary fervor go 
hand in hand, but the trend is too pointed 
to be passed over lightly. . 


I DO NOT WISH that these remarks be 
construed to signify that I am not in favor 
of the International Christian University 
of Japan. As a former member of Dr. Mac- 
Lean’s church, I recognize in him an ex- 
ception to the general rule of which I have 
been speaking, and know the evangelical 
earnestness which prompted this under- 
taking. 

I, for one, am not willing that either 
conservative or liberal elements should 
control our church’s missionary policies on 
any given field. But if those who oppose 
our General Assembly’s action on the In- 
ternational Christian University wish to 
alter the situation, let it be done in the 
only honest way that seems to be open: 
by sending to our mission fields a prepon- 
derance of genuinely Christian, evangeli- 
cally sound, and practically progressive 
young missionaries! And let this group 
take upon itself the urgent task of in- 
spiring the church at home to a far greater 
financial and spiritual support of the mis- 
sionary task to which our Lord and the 
needs of mankind so urgently call us! 

To me, it is a case of “put up or shut 
up!” I am inclined to believe that, by 
God’s grace, the more progressive elements 
of our church can “put up.” 

JOSEPH R. WOODY. 

Anapolis, Goias, Brazil. 


(Editorial, page 8.) 
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Transfer of Foreign 
Policy to UN Urged 
By Paul Hutchinson 


Editor Says Responsibilities 
Are Too Large for One Nation 


Delaware, O. (RNS)—President Tru- 
man should turn over foreign policy on 
Korea and the Far East to the United 
Nations. 

This ‘‘revolution” in American foreign 
policy was urged by Paul Hutchinson, 
Chicago, editor of The Christian Century 
and prominent Methodist. 

He spoke before more than 500 minis- 
ters at a session of the Ohio Area Metho- 
dist Church Pastors’ €chool at Ohio 
Wesleyan University here. 

“Nothing but a revolution in Ameri- 
can foreign policy, by which the United 
Nations would fix the terms of Ameri- 
can intervention in the Far East, can 
rescue this nation from the mess it is 
in in Korea and Formosa,’ he said. 

“Neither the Truman doctrine nor the 
Stassen doctrine outlined by Republican 
presidential aspirant Harold Stassen 
offers hope of a U. S. foreign policy lead- 
ing to a firm peace.” 


Return to Isolation? 


Dr. Hutchinson said this nation’s re- 
sponsibilities of international leadership 
have grown so tremendous that they 
may be soon “far beyond the national 
capacity to discharge. . . .’’ Under 
these circumstances, the editor said he 
was surprised that a movement to return 
to isolation has not already gathered 
power. 

He asked: ‘‘What can be done to get 
the foreign policy of this nation on a 
firm highway that will lead somewhere 
except to World War III?” 

He answered: ‘‘Make the United Na- 
tions the forum in which it (our foreign 
policy) would be formulated and the tri- 
bunal to which it would be continually 
submitted for approval and review.”’ 


Commission of Foreign Ministers 


The editor suggested the formation of 
a new UN commission made up of for- 
eign ministers of all its Pacific basin 
member states except those with perma- 
nent seats on the Security Council. 

“But it would be up to the UN itself 
to decide on the composition of such a 
commission,” he added. 

“The thing needed is for the United 
States to let it be known that it would 
be glad to have such a body formed, and 
that it would abide by its decisions,”’ he 


Students Want in New Council 


U. 8. C. C. Plans to Become Group’s Student Movement 


Richmond, Ind. (RNS)—The United 
Student Christian Council, holding its 
annual assembly here, requested its ex- 
ecutive committee to begin negotiations 
immediately for provisional recognition 
of the organization as the student move- 
ment of the National Council of 
Churches. 

The National Council, to be formed 
this fall, will merge the principal inter- 
denominational agencies of the country. 

The student council, which comprises 
14 national student Christian agencies 
and movements in the U. S., asked its 
executive committee to bring to the next 
assembly a full report on the negotia- 
tions and, if possible, a referendum pro- 
posal for submission to affiliated bodies 
during 1951-52. 

Harry Smith (Presbyterian, U. S.) of 
Austin, Tex., representing the National 
Inter collegiate Christian Council, was 
elected chairman of the Council for the 
coming year. 

Others elected were: vice-chairman, 
David Hoh of Lancaster, Pa., represent- 
ing the Student Volunteer Movement; 


S. C. Synod Hits 


secretary, Beverly Corbett of Rochester, 
N. Y., National Intercollegiate Christian 
Council; and treasurer, Herrick Young, 
executive director of International 
House Association, New York. 


No ‘‘Fanatical Defenders’’ 


Zurich, Switzerland. (RNS)—Minis- 
terial candidates ought to be men to 
whom and in whom something has hap- 
pened. This was the insistent note 
sounded by the Southern Baptist foreign 
missions executive, M. Theron Rankin, 
Richmond, Va., at the inauguration here 
of the first permanent president of the 
new Baptist theological seminary. 

Dr. Rankin said, ‘‘We must train only 
men in whose hearts great things have 
occurred by faith in Jesus Christ. Some- 
times we train a man in whose heart 
nothing has occurred. He becomes a 
fanatical defender of a system of the- 
ology, fetishes, and shibboleths, but not 
of the grace of God.” 

The new president inaugurated was 
Josef Nordenhaug, formerly of Rich- 
mond, Va. 


at Klan Actions 


Meeting Commends Efforts of Law Enforcement Officers 


A resolution adopted unanimously by 
the Synod of South Carolina commends 
the efforts of law enforcement officers 
who ‘‘seek out and bring to trial’ 
those groups which would take the law 
into their own hands. Though un- 
named, the Ku Klux Klan was recog- 
nized by everyone as the most brazen 
offender at this time. In this connec- 
tion, the work of Sheriff C. E. Sasser 
of Horry County in his efforts to break 
up Klan activities has encouraged 
many citizens. A dozen or more mem- 
bers of the Klan have been arrested in 
connection with the Myrtle Beach inci- 
dent when one of the costumed mob, a 
policeman in uniform, was fatally shot. 
Included in the arrests was Thos. L. 
Hamilton, Klan Dragon for the state. 





said. ‘‘With that as a basis for its work, 
the commission could work out formulas 
for the present and future which would 
destroy the last vestige of credibility in 
the Communist charge that Korea is an 
instance of American imperialist action, 
while they would open the way to a con- 
structive future.” 


Hamilton, released on heavy bond, is 
reported to have gone to Florida. 

Although obviously unplanned, sev- 
eral actions of the synod emphasized 
certain social aspects of the Christian 
gospel. In addition to the law enforce- 
ment action, the synod adopted the 
Christian Relations report, presented by 
Frank Alexander of Cheraw. This report, 
usually the target of considerable attack, 
was adopted without opposition. It 
included a digest of the Assembly’s re- 
port on divorce and re-marriage and 
was commended for study by the 
churches. The churches also were 
urged to provide adequate pre-marital 
counseling and in this connection an 
overture was addressed to the General 
Assembly seeking appointment of a spe- 
cial committee to prepare lists of 
pamphlets and books suitable for young 
married couples and those looking to- 
ward marriage. Another resolution, 
presented from the floor and incorpo- 
rated into the report, urged ministers 
and laymen to write their senators op- 
posing appointment of an ambassador 
to the Vatican. 

The synod approved a plan to place 
a chaplain in hospitals, state institu- 








tions, etc., in the Columbia area. It 
also recognized the need of a home for 
aged Presbyterians and directed a spe- 
cial committee to continue efforts look- 
ing toward the establishment of such a 
home. 

A Basic Consideration 

The report of the Stewardship Com- 
mittee, presented by E. G. Lilly of 
Charleston, stated the basic philosophy 
underlying all these actions which have 
social implication. The report said, in 
part: “The refusal of the Christian 
Church as a whole to accept and prac- 
tice Christian stewardship of posses- 
sions brings us to a world situation in 
which material and financial abuses are 
powerful and widespread. The only 
true answer to the abuses which may 
exist in communism, socialism or capi- 
talism is the Christian stewardship of 
possessions.”’ 

When s. Dwight Winn, lately re- 
turned from Korea, spoke to the synod, 
many had the that he 
speaking of the church the world over 
when he “The future of the 
church in Korea is as bright as the 
promises of God.” 


feeling was 


said, 


Reorganization Still Deferred 
Although the synod postponed con- 
sideration of its along 
the lines recommended by the Assem- 
bly, the program of the church as a 
whole approved with some _ en- 
thusiasm. The feeling that the church 


reorganization 


was 


has a big job to do was heightened by 
the forceful message of the retiring 
moderator, Chas. Haddon Nabers of 
Greenville. To be sure, the synod had 
its ‘“‘bad moments” when, for example, 
two hours were wasted in senseless dis- 
cussion of minute points regarding the 
plan of reorganization after it had been 
voted to withhold action for another 
All in all, however, it was a bet- 
meeting. Sessions 
were held in the beautiful new Belk 
Chapel at Queens. The synod was mag- 
nificently entertained by the college 
which is jointly owned by the synods of 
North and South Carolina. South Caro- 
lina’s new moderator is Cecil Brearly, 
pastor of the Myrtle Beach church. 
MALCOLM P. CALHOUN. 


year. 
ter-than-average 


York. 


Oxnam Urges Christian 
Unity in Present Struggle 
Toronto. (RNS) — First 
Christian strategy to 
from 


step in a 
save the world 
materialism must be 
to heal the divisions between the Chris- 
tian Methodist Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam, of New York, told the 
General Council of the United Church 
of Canada here. 

“Some believe that disunity is a de- 
nial of our Lord and of His prayer that 
all may be one,’’ he said. ‘‘How can we 
ask God to bless us when we waste our 
costly duplication? Can a 
believe in a doctrine that unites 


Communist 


churches, 


means in 
man 


and yet give his service to one that di- 
vides?”’ 

The church, he said, must prove that 
Christianity means more to the individ- 
ual than Communism ever could mean. 


Synodical Meetings Are Listed 


Synodical meetings for the fall in- 
clude: 


Snedecor (met in August). 


Sept. 12 
Ky., Centre College, Danville. 


Sept. 20 
Va., West End, Hopewell. 
Sept. 26 
Appl, Knoxville First. 
Missouri, Mexico. 
Sept. 27 
W. Va., Bream Memorial, Charleston, 
Oct. 4 
Alabama, Selma. 
Miss., Hatt'esburg. 
Oct. 5 
Ga., Peachtree Rd., Atlanta, 
Oct. 12 
La., Canal St., New Orleans. 
Oct. 17 
Fia., Murray Hill, JacKsonville. 
N. C., Caldwell M’ml., Charlotte. 
Oct. 19 
Okla., Duncan. 
Oct. 24 
Ark., Texarkana. 
S. C., Darlington. 
Texas, Sherman. 


Oct. 


+] 
R 


Tenn., Pulaski. 


Archbishop Defines Present-Day Duties of Christians 


Greater Social Justice, Prayers 


London (RNS)—Greater social jus- 


tice, prayers for peace and a firm re- 


“atheistic Communism’’ were 


Christian’s duty 


sistance to 


ealled the here by 


Cyril Forster Garbett, Archbishop of 
York, writing in the York diocesan 
leaflet. 


“The invasion of Southern Korea by 
the Communists,’ he said, and the re- 
fusal of help the United 
Nations bring to an end this act of un- 
ggression, should have made 


Russia to 


provoked ¢ 
plain to all, the critical nature of our 
time. 

“The crisis of today is comparable in 
gravity with those which preceded the 
two great wars.”’ 

“Dr. Garbett said that the first duty 
of a Christian, ‘‘in this hour of fate,”’ is 
to “pray that peace may be preserved 
and the world may be spared the horrors 
of another war.” 


No Special Days Needed 


He advised, however, against holding 
a National Day of Prayer at every 
“crisis,” pointing out that if such days 
were too frequent they would be ‘re- 
garded as substitutes for daily prayer.” 

“The critical time and the cold 
may last several years,’’ he said. “‘It will 
not be know which 
during this period are of such gravity 


4 


war 


easy to occasions 


for Peace and Resistance to ‘‘Atheistic Communism’’ Are Specified 


that an exceptional call to prayer should 
be made. 

“It would be far better to train our- 
selves to use more thoughtfully the pe- 
titions for peace provided in the Prayer 
Book, and daily in private prayers to 
ask of God the preservation of peace.” 

The Anglican prelate also urged Chris- 
tians to ‘‘think over quietly the issues at 
stake and then resolve where they stand 
if the cold war becomes a hot war.” 

“The nature of 
the conflict now dividing the world into 
two camps, the plainer is the duty of 


clearer he sees the 


the Christian,” he said. 


Fast Failures Cited 

“He will acknowledge with deep peni- 
tence that often in the past the church 
has failed to strive for social justice. 
He will resolve that in the future he will 
try to make amends to those who have 
been left too long in poverty and igno- 
rance. 

“But he will also determine that out 

of a love of truth and freedom he must 
stand with those who resist 
gressive Communism.’’ 
Dr. Garbett pointed out that in the 
threat of war with Communist powers, 
“the issues are different, both in mag- 
nitude and character, from those which 
in the past resulted in war. 

“They are not concerned 


take his 


age 


with dis- 


putes over territory, national prestige, 
spheres of influence, or balance of 
power,” he explained. ‘They are of 
infinitely greater importance, for they go 
to the root of man’s nature and posi- 
tion.”’ 

He contrasted the Christian belief that 
“man is made in the image of God, of 
value in his sight, and called to eternal 
life,’’ with the teaching of Communism, 
which ‘“‘denies God, deprives the indi- 
dual of inherent rights, degrades him 
into a mere instrument of the state, 
and rejects the moral standards in- 
herited from Palestine and Greece.’’ 


Three Characteristics 
said three charac- 
teristics of modern Communism are 
“specially revolting to all who value 
Western civilization: 

““(1) It stifles all freedom of thought. 

““(2) It has restored slavery. There 
are in Russia millions of prisoners of 
war and those convicted or suspected of 
hostility to the state, used for cheap 
labor under conditions indistinguish- 
able from the worst form of slavery. 

“(3) By the rigid censorship of the 
Iron Curtain and by lying propaganda, 
the rulers of Russia are plunging the 
whole nation into complete ignorance of 
everything they wish to conceal from 
them.” 


The Archbishop 
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*® SOUTHERNERS LOOK 
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SOUTHERNERS MOVE TO TOWN 


NE HUNDRED AND FIFTY years 
ago, nine out of every ten families 
in this country lived on the farm, 

and supported the then very small urban 
communities. Today, two out of every 
ten families in this country are engaged 
in agriculture, and provide the food and 
fiber essential to our economy. 

Southerners were the last to join this 
trek from the country to the cities, from 
rural to urban life; but within the last 
decade they have tried to overtake the 
crowd. The migration from the farms 
of the South has been more pronounced 
on the part of Negroes than whites. 
Negroes have not only left southern 
farms—they have, to a noticeable de- 
gree, left the South. 

This significant shift in the popula- 
tion from rural to urban life, from 1940 
to 1947, amounted to 3,200,000 persons, 
according to the Bureau of the Census. 
Measured in terms of households, or 
families, the shift from rural to urban 
life reveals that in 1930, 22 per cent of 
the families in the South lived on farms, 
but the percentage dropped to 20 in 
1940, and to 17 in 1947. 


Average Age of Migrants 

It is significant to note that the aver- 
age of migrants from rural to urban 
life, for the past two decades, has cen- 
tered around 18. Young men and wo- 
men, leaving their rural homes for bet- 
ter advantages in the cities, have left 
behind the youth of less education and 
lower earning capacity. 

Two world wars contributed major 
upsets for all youth, but more permanent 
for the rural than the urban youth. 
Relatively few GI’s returned to the farm, 
particularly in the case of World War II. 
Many of them entered college, through 
GI aid, who would never have thought 
of going to college, and upon graduation, 
or when the Federal checks ceased to 
reach them, got jobs in cities, or went 
on relief of one sort and another. 

One very bright spot in this era of 
dislocation of rural youth has been the 
consistent record of 4-H boys and girls 
remaining on the farm. 


What It Means 

There is nothing new in citing a few 
of the facts pointing to the trend from 
rural to urban life, but every thought- 
ful Chrisian wants to face the question, 
What does it mean? 

What does it mean to human life to 
Pile people up in urban centers? His- 
tory has something to say to us on this 
vital matter. And we will not ignore 
the verdict of history. 

What does it mean to the social struc: 


ture? It may be of interest to cite one 
example. I live in DeKalb County, 
Georgia. DeKalb County was, until a 


few years ago, a typical Georgia rural 
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60 Georgia papers. 





county, with Decatur as the county seat 
—a relatively small town. Then the 
City of Atlanta began spilling over into 
DeKalb, until today, thousands of peo- 
ple in the municipality of Atlanta live 
in DeKalb County, and the end is not 
yet. Meanwhile, Decatur is getting to 
be a city, and the end is not yet. 

But look! In 1949, more money was 
paid out through various governmental 
relief to citizens of DeKalb County than 
the total taxes paid by the citizens of 
the county! 

I pass by the problem of the schools, 
the recreational facilities, the health 
agencies, to come on to the churches— 
what does it mean to the churches? 

It means, first, that a constant drain 
is being made upon the country churches 
—the citadel of religious strength in 
the South. They are constantly losing 
their most promising young people to 
the cities, for better educational advan- 
tages, higher salaries, more entertain- 
ment, etc. 


It means, second, that the urban 


churches are swamped with potential 
tasks of enlistment. The urban churches 
would have an unprecedented task keep- 
ing up with the increased population of 
a higher birth rate without any added 
inflow from rural communities. Every 
pastor of a city church knows that all 
too well. Now, add to the increase of 
the urban population the hordes that are 
sweeping in from rural communities, 
and one sees at once what it means to 
the city pastor, the city Sunday school 
worker, and on and on. 


The Subtle Strategy of Communism 

Comiaunism rejoices in this revolu- 
tion in American life. Communists know 
that their best chance to capture Ameri- 
can society is in a time of flux. If Chris- 
tianity fails to grasp the significance of 
this change over from a rural society 
to a urban society—fails to match the 
hour with intelligent, aggressive leader- 
ship—communism will be the answer in 
many urban communities. And not be- 
cause communism has the answer, but 
because communism knows how to ex- 
ploit situations of frustration and be- 
wilderment. I have observed their 
strategy in Russia, in Poland, in the 
Balkans. They are very, very clever. 
Don’t forget that, ever. 

We know that communism is not the 
answer. We know that Christianity does 
have the answer. But our danger is 
that we will not take the offensive in 
time. 

Mechanization is driving people from 
the farm. Industrialization, particularly 
in the South, is beckoning them into the 
cities. 

A new factory has been built in the 
South every two hours since 1940. 

Let that soak in. And as you con- 
template the meaning of this develop- 
ing pattern, remember that tractors and 
other modern machinery are emptying 
the farm pattern of the old row crop 
demand for unskilled workers. 


Will It Be for Weal or Woe? 


The movement is reaching a tidal 
wave. Wecannot stop it. The question 
is, Will we match the new situation with 
adequate plans and purposes? 

It is for pastors and lay leaders to 
answer. We must meet the situation 
right where we are. Right at our door- 
step of the meeting house, the school 
house, the play house. 

I believe we can seize this movement 
and turn it into the brightest chapter in 
the saga of American Christianity—of 
Christianity in the South. 

If we fail—if Christianity fails to see 
and meet this situation—it means grief 
unspeakable in the long, weary tomor- 
rows. 

NEXT IN THE SERIES—A Two- 
Party System for the South, by Virginius 
Dabney, Oct. 9. 
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‘Not Flesh and Blood, But My Father’’ 


bered beatitudes of the Master is 

the one he spoke in the hearing 
of Thomas following the resurrection. 
This doubting disciple had said he would 
not believe that Christ had risen from 
the dead unless he could see him and 
unless he could the wound 
prints in his hands and in his side. 
When Thomas did come and when he did 
see the Master and when he had be- 
lieved, then Jesus said, ‘“‘Thomas, be- 
cause thou hast seen me thou hast be- 
lieved: blessed are they that have not 
seen and yet have believed.’’ This bene- 
diction is one which is especially for you 
and me if we will claim it. We have 
never seen the Master in the flesh and 
yet we may believe in him. 

In what some scholars would call the 
climactic chapter of the Gospel of Mat- 
thew there is the record of a similar 
thought. The disciples were gathered 
with Jesus in Caesarea Philippi. Jesus 
asked his disciples: ‘‘Who do men say 
that the Son of manis?” And they said, 
“Some say John the Baptist; others say 
Elijah, and others, Jeremiah or one of 
the prophets.” He said to them, “But 
who do you say that I am?” Simon 
Peter replied, ‘““You are the Christ, the 
Son of the living God.” And Jesus an- 
swered him, “Blessed are you, Simon 
Bar-jona! For flesh and blood has not 
revealed this unto thee, but my Father 
who is in heaven.”’ 


QO NE OF THE LESS well remem- 


examine 


Inescapable Question 


Jesus here frames the question that is 
inescapable for any who hear his name: 
“Who do you say that I am?” 

This is a question from which none of 
us can retreat. We may try to stop our 
ears or turn our head, but there will 
haunt us forever the query Jesus put 
so bluntly to the disciples long ago: 
“Who do you say that I am?” This 
word of faith from the lips of Peter as 
he said, “Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God” is the greatest con- 
fession of the human soul. It is on the 
rock of this faith that Jesus promises to 
build his church, the invincible church 
before which the very gates of hell must 
fall. The Roman Church claims to be- 
lieve that Peter was this rock upon 
which the church was to be built, and 
no doubt did mean that his church was 
to be built upon a man and upon men 
whose lives had been claimed by the con- 
fession that he is the Christ. A very 
few words farther down we find Jesus 
speaking to Peter who had rebuked him 
and saying, “Get thee behind me, 
Satan.” Surely Jesus was at one point 
commending the man of faith and at 
the other judging the man of fear and 
sin. It is this faith that becomes the 
foundation of the church of the living 
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By THOMAS W. CURRIE, Jr. 
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Christ. 

Matthew understands in this confes- 
sion that Jesus has been recognized as 
the true Messiah, the one toward whom 
the hopes of many generations have 
pointed, the one in whom resides the ful- 
filment of every legitimate human 
dream. He understands that this con- 
fession recognizes Jesus as the Lord and 
Master of the disciples and ultimately 
of all the world: the King come to claim 
his sovereign throne in the hearts of 
men and nations. This confession recog- 
nizes Jesus as the revelation of God. 
While mankind had many clues to the 
work and character of God prior to the 
hirth of Christ, these disciples believed 
that Jesus now gave unmistakable an- 
swers to the questions arising from 
many quarters and now anyone who de- 
sired to know what God was like had 
but to study and know the life and per- 
son, the righteousness and love of the 
Master to have assurance as to the char- 
acter of the Eternal. This is the rock- 
like foundation of faith upon which his 
invincible church rises. 


Men Cannot Buy Faith 


The Master teaches that this mavel- 
ous, revolutionary faith does not come 
to man by means of flesh and blood. A 
man cannot buy faith in Christ. It is 
not for sale for money. No amount of 
weaith, small or large, can guarantee a 
man the kind of faith that assures him 
that Jesus is the Christ of God, the 
Christ that can forgive his sins and 
save him now and in glory. Surround- 
ing man with symbols of the church or 
of the Christ will not guarantee him this 
faith. Carrying beads and charms can- 
not bequeath this faith nor can making 
long pilgrimages. Isolation from all 
distractions will not make certain the 
development of faith in the living 
Even the flesh and blood of the 
Jesus of history, still less the symbols 
of his body and blood in the sacrament 
of our Lord’s Supper, are not taught by 
the Scripture to be surely persuasive. 
Many, perhaps most of those, who saw 
Jesus did not believe in him. Some who 
saw him most often were in fact most 
responsible for his death. In this con- 
versation Jesus is teaching Peter that 
to see and to touch and to hear the Mas- 
ter is not the indispensable requirement 
for the kind of faith that Peter con- 
fessed: ‘‘Blessed are you, Simon Bar- 
jona! For fiesh and blood has not re- 
vealed this to you, but my Father who 
is in heaven.” Peter’s confession of 
faith and yours and mine can be made 
only by the revelation of God to man. 
In a sense this is the truth that was so 


Savior. 


thrilling to the disciples on the occasion 
of the resurrection of Christ and at the 
time of Pentecost. This truth was the 
continual amazement of the missionaries 
as they spread the gospel across the 
Mediterranean basin. They found that 
the Spirit of God was able to engender 
this redeeming, joyful, transforming 
faith in the living Christ, even though 
those to whom they spoke could not see 
nor touch nor hear Jesus. 

Many of the disciples felt that the 
crucifixion brought about the end of a 
brief if heavenly dream. They went 
fishing and scattered in discouragement 
until they began on that first Easter and 
at Pentecost to know the truth that even 
death had not ended the life of Christ, 
rather death had freed him from the 
limitations of time and space to which 
flesh and blood had seemed to bind him 
during the thirty-three years he walked 
the earth. If they had but seen the 
meaning in these words of Jesus, they 
might have been spared those desolate 
hours: ‘‘Flesh and blood has not re- 
vealed this to you, but my Father who 
is in heaven.” 


Faith and the Church 


This strange word has much to teach 
us. Paul, in speaking of the word of 
Christ, says, “God was in Christ.” 
Surely we are to understand these 
thoughts together. The faith that was 
engendered in the heart of the Apostle 
Peter came to him by God’s revelation. 
It was not the flesh and blood that guar- 
anteed the faith in Peter’s heart, and 
yet this faith was not revealed to Peter 
apart from the Jesus before whom he 
stood. Today there is nothing tangible 
we can do to guarantee that your heart 
or mine or anyone’s will be kindled by 
the redeeming faith in Christ, and yet 
few indeed seem to receive that gift 
apart from the ceaseless visible witness 
and revelation of God in Christ through 
the church. We can seek that faith in 
work and prayer. Even as Peter first 
confessed this faith in company with the 
other disciples, and as he stood before 
Jesus, so we may rightly feel that God’s 
revelation of this faith will come to us 
as we gather in work and worship with 
those who seek and with those who have 
found this grace of faith in Christ. We 
may expect this faith as we seek to flood 
our minds with that which most depend- 
ably seems to turn our thoughts and 
hearts in the direction of the Savior. 
The church is the only fellowship and 
the church is the only institution on the 
face of the earth that makes it its pur- 
pose to nurture people in the Way that 
leads to life abundant and eternal. The 
church is both built on faith and it is 
the unceasing suppliant before the 
throne of God that greater faith in 
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Christ may be formed in the hearts of 
men. 

The church must always be sure that 
she thinks of herself as having no 
monopoly on that which is necessary to 
faith nor as being herself indispensable, 
and yet the church must spare no effort 
to use every right spiritual and material 
means to encourage the craving of man 
for this faith, We must pray as if the 
working out of God’s whole purpose of 
salvation depended upon him alone and 
work as if his purpose of salvation by 
the grace of Christ depended wholly 
upon us. We must remember that we 
and his visible congregation are expend- 
able, that any who would save his life 
must lose it for Christ’s sake, and yet 
we must spare no effort to surround our- 
selves and all who give themselves to 
the care of the church and all who will 
be drawn by the witness of the church 
with every aid that will concentrate at- 
tention and devotion to the God of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


Christmas—1944 


Here is a record of a German pastor. 
He is Hanns Lilje, now Bishop of Han- 
over. He and a Count condemned to 
death and a violinist soon to die were 
called by the Gestapo Commandant of 
the prison late on the night of Christmas 
Eve 1944: 

“At the Commandant’s suggestion the 
violinist played a Christmas chorale, ex- 
quisitely; then, in this cell, and before 
this congregation, I read the gospel for 
Christmas Day: ‘Now it came to pass in 
those days there went out a decree...’ 
(Luke 2:15). The violinst played an- 
other Christmas chorale; in the mean- 
time I had been able to arrange my 
thoughts a little about the passage in 
Isaiah which had filled my mind when 
I was summoned downstairs. I said to 
my fellow-prisoners: ‘This evening we 
are a congregation, part of the Church 
of Christ. and this great word of divine 
promise is as true for us today as it was 
for those of a year ago, among all who 
this year receive it in faith. Our chief 
concern, now,’ I said, ‘is to receive this 


promise in firm faith, and to believe that 
God, through Jesus Christ, has allowed 
the eternal light to “‘arise and shine”’ 
upon this world which is plunged in the 
darkness of death, and that he will also 
make this Light to shine for us. At this 
moment, in our cells, we have practically 
nothing that makes the Christmas festi- 
val so familiar and so lovely, but there 
is one thing left to us: God’s great 
promise. Let us cling to this promise, 
and to him, in the midst of the 
darkness. Here and now, in the midst 
of the uncertainty of our prison life, 
in the shadow of death, we will 
praise him by a firm and unshaken faith 
in his Word, which is addressed to us.’ 
Then, in the midst of the cell, the Count 
knelt down upon the hard stone floor, 
and while I prayed aloud the beautiful 
old prayer of confession from Thomas 4 
Kempis (which he himself had chosen) 
and then pronounced absolution, the 
tears were running silently down his 
cheeks. It was a very quiet celebration 
of the Sacrament full of deep confidence 
in God; almost palpably the wings of the 
Divine Mercy hovered over us, as we 
knelt at the altar in a prison cell on 
Christmas Eve. We were prisoners, in 
the power of the Gestapo—in Berlin. 
But the peace of God enfolded us: it was 
real and present, ‘like a Hand laid 
gently upon us.’ 

“Since the Commandant had obviously 
done all this without permission, and on 
his own personal responsibility, he could 
not allow any further conversation. The 
violinists played a closing chorale; I 
parted from my fellow-prisoner with a 
warm handshake, saying: ‘God bless 
you, brother X.’ When we reached the 
corridor the Commandant shook my 
hand twice, with an iron grip; he was 
deeply moved; turning to me, he said: 
‘Thank you! You cannot imagine what 
you have done for me this evening, in 
my sad and difficult daily work.’ I was 
immediately taken back to my cell, but 
I praised God, and indeed, I praised him 
from my whole heart that in this build- 
ing, under the shadow of death, and in 
the face of so much trouble and distress, 
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a Christian congregation had assembled 
to celebrate Christmas. For it is possible 
to have every external sign of festivity 
and comfort and joyful celebrations, and 
yet not to have a true Christmas con- 
gregation, while in the shadow of death 
and in much trouble of heart a real 
Christian congregation can gather at 
Christmas. It is possible for the candles 
and the lights to blind our eyes, so that 
we can no longer see the essential ele- 
ment in Christmas; but the people who 
‘walk in darkness’ can perhaps see it 
better than all who see only the lights 
of earth. 


Upon us shines the Eternal Light, 
Filling the world with radiance bright. 


Shortly after Christmas, Count X was 
sent to a concentration camp. The 
violinist was killed by the Gestapo dur- 
ing the last days before the collapse; I 
have completely lost sight of the Com- 
mandant who, soon after this, was re- 
moved from his post because he had 
proved too humane. But the memory of 
my Christmas service in 1944, illumi- 
nated by the consoling and eternal Light 
of God, still remains with me.”* ‘“. .. 
not flesh and blood, but my Father... .” 


For an Invincible Faith 


So, you and I, if we would know the 
Master and the kind of faith that moves 
mountains, the kind of faith that will 
make us a true part of the church in- 
vincible against which the very gates of 
hell cannot prevail, we must come to 
God with a thirst for faith that will not 
be slaked except from the fountain of 
living waters. We must recognize this 
thirst and encourage the recognition of 
it in others so that we feel like men lost 
in the desert, famished for water, weak- 
ened by exposure, just catching sight of 
a spring in the distance. That water is 
worth more than all the gold in the 
world. That water is life. All else of 
life is lost. So we must thirst for God’s 
gift of faith and stretch every nerve and 
expend the last ounce of energy to reach 
this fountain of living waters. Nothing 
we have is of any worth without water, 
and with water all else is secondary. 

If we come to know this craving for 
God’s gift of faith, and if we are indeed 
willing to confess that there is nothing 
important except as it helps us to find 
and claim this faith, we will begin to 
be like the pearl merchant in the para- 
ble who, when he learned of the pearl 
of great price, rushed to sell all his 
smaller pearls, everything he had or 
could lay his hands on, in order to claim 
the great pearl. Then we will begin to 
discover what is the breadth and length 
and height and depth of the knowledge 
of the love of God. For he is standing, 
nay, running to meet us with beckoning 
arms saying, ‘“‘Come unto me... . Believe 
and live!” 


*The Valley of the Shadow, by Hanns 
Lilje. The Muhlenberg Press, Philadel- 
phia. Used by permission. 
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EDITORIAL 





Who Are the Missionaries? 


Mr. Woody’s letter in this issue raises 
points which are too important to pass 
over without comment. However, it 
seems to us that he accepts as self- 
evident several ideas which are open 
to serious question: 

(1) That it is only the more liberal 
groups in the church who are in favor 
of working with other denominations- - 
or, that conservatives are non-coopera- 
tive. 

(2) That the non-cooperative atti- 
tude manifest in the present Japan 
Mission is characteristic of our mis- 
sionary personnel in other fields in the 
past or today. 

(3) That the policies of a mission 
board have little or nothing to do with 
determining the response of missionary 
candidates. 

In the first place, we can recognize 
that the popular designations of ‘“‘lib- 
eral” and “conservative” are unsatis- 
factory and inept designations of the 
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groups in question. They have come, 
in our church, to refer not so much to 
differences in theology as in matters of 
policy and cooperation. Nevertheless, 
we shall follow the pattern here and 
use them. 

(1) It is a gross error to feel that 
it is only the more liberal peopel in our 
church who favor inter-denominational 
cooperation, unless by ‘liberal’? you 
simply mean cooperative and by ‘‘con- 
servative’’ you mean non-cooperative. 
Our observation is that this would not 
be a fair designation either at home or 
on the mission field. We have always 
had theologically conservative individ- 
uals who were just as cooperative as 
any you could name, for they earnestly 
believe that Christians must work to- 
gether. As a matter of fact, all of us 
in the Presbyterian Church are theo- 
logically conservative, though some of 
us are more conservative than others. 

(2) To feel that the present attitude 
of the Japan Mission is simply an illus- 
tration of our church’s attitude usually 
manifested in other fields is, we think, 
a serious error. Informed students of 
eur missionary history indicate that 
only in China and Japan have we had 
the struggle between what could be 
called conservatives and liberals—that 
in the other fields, the insistence of the 
conservatives upon going behind the 
Christian profession of men before they 
would cooperate with them has not 
been the practice. In Japan, however, 
we are simply witnessing the recur- 
rence of a struggle which has gone on 
there before. The chief difference, as 
pointed out in the recent significant 
article which appeared in these columns 
(Sept. 4), is that the war brought a 
disruption to our Japan work, the more 
liberal or cooperative leadership which 
had been dominant in Japan died or 
retired, and that the present depleted 
Japanese Mission is not representative 
of what we have formerly had in that 
land. 

In China, only one of our missions 
had to face this problem and _ there, 
through the years, the conservative ele- 
ment opposed all cooperative efforts 
until finally the friends of cooperation 
prevailed. Meanwhile, in the rest of 
China, we have followed a pattern of 
cooperation. 

(3) It may well be that liberal spirited 
people have not answered the mission- 
ary appeal as they should have done. 
We do not think this is true. It is true 
generally that all our people of what- 
ever inclination have not answered with 
life or with money as they should. At 
the same time, we think it is a funda- 
mental error to overlook the fact that 
the missionary policies of a Board or 
of a church will either attract or drive 
away people who ought to be mission- 
aries. It would be understandable if 
many men and women, deeply com- 
mitted to Christian cooperation, would 
not want to offer their service through 
any church or beard which might ap- 


pear to be opposed to _ cooperation. 
They would think a long time before 
placing their lives in the hands of non- 
cooperative leadership and they would 
see that to join a Mission which would 
defeat all efforts in cooperation would 
be to doom themselves to frustration 
from the very start. No, we insist, 
the missionary policies of a church or 
of a board can well determine the kind 
of missionaries we get. 

This fact, we think, helps to explain 
why our policies on all fields have tra- 
ditionally been policies of cooperation 
—our chureh has stood for cooperation, 
Only in the two instances which we 
have named has there been a contest 
at that point. The reason for our co- 
operation everywhere, as we have em- 
phasized again and again, is because 
the Presbyterian doctrine of the Church 
is a doctrine of cooperation. We have 
sent out missionaries who accepted our 
teaching about the Church, who were 
committed to it, and who have helped 
to establish missionary policies in line 
with it. It is only in the few instances 
which we have discussed here that non- 
cooperative personnel has sought to re- 
channel the life of our church in other 
directions. 

Mr. Woody is right in his concluding 
challenge, but it is a challenge to all, 
conservative or liberal or whatnot, to 
“put up or shut up.’’ Some readers 
may recall that the statement published 
early in this discussion (Apr. 18, 1949) 
and signed by several hundred leading 
members of our church was in exactly 
those terms. We still think it is valid 
—the ‘Call to Advance in Foreign Mis- 
sions, in the light of the Presbyterian 
doctrine of the Church’’—to advance 
in the offering of lives, in the dedica- 
tion of gifts and in the formulation and 
implementation of cooperative mission- 
ary policies at home and abroad. 


The Reorganization 





57. EVALUATION, Contd. 

Other high values in the Reorgani- 
zation seem to us to be: 

The Equalization Fund which will 
make sure that all Assembly-approved 
causes get their agreed-upon’ share 
without making some suffer at the ex- 
pense of others. This is administered 
as a part of the General Fund through 
the Assembly’s office. 

A situation of divided authority has 
been abolished now that Board secre- 
taries are elected by the Boards and 
not by the Assembly, though the As- 
sembly does approve the Board’s elec- 
tions. The Boards now are held re- 
sponsible for the secretaries and secre- 
taries report to the Assembly through 
the Boards. 

The Assembly’s Nominating Commit- 
tee bids fair to become one of the im- 
portant features of the Reorganization, 
with nine members, strictly limited in 
tenure (three years), with three ap- 
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pointed by each successive Moderator, 
carefully surveying the total Assembly 
list of committees and avoiding over- 
loading and duplications. 

Another highly significant action was 
the adoption of the committee’s recom- 
mendation ‘‘that no church court and 
no church agency (shall) enter into 
civil courts of the several states or of 


the Federal government without first 
securing the counsel and advice of the 
permanent Judicial Committee except 
in cases of emergency where in the 
opinion of the agency to delay would be 
expensive and would prejudice the 
case.”’ 

NEXT WEE K—FEvaluation, con- 
tinued. 





PAX INTRANTIBUS 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





monastery of Gethsemani* (sic) 

are the words ‘‘Pax Intrantibus” 
—peace to those who enter. It is in- 
deed a peaceful enclosure. Fancy living 
the rest of your natural life free from 
newspapers, salesmen, bills, politics, 
taxes, family problems, traffic regula- 
tions; shut off from small talk, advertis- 
ing, radio and the draft; in a place 
where every other resident is as much 
devoted to God as you are, where prayer 
and praise are the main business of life 
and where the cultivation of the grace 
of humility is the only possible ambition. 
One would think such a place would be 
crowded with the applicants; and so it 
is. 


(>... THE GATEWAY to the 


To be sure, peace is not the same 
thing as ease. The monks who live here 
are Cistercians of the strictest rule. 
They take St. Benedict without watering 
down his austerities. The company of 
women and children is denied them, of 
course; they live‘on two meals a day 
during the summer, and on one meal a 
day from September till spring, though 
the meals are not what most of us would 
recognize as such. They sleep in tiny, 
bare cubicles on straw mattresses, the 
abbot in no better one than anyone else. 
Never was there an American jail with 
fewer comforts. The only look of luxury, 
even of comfort, about the place, is in 
the altar in the bare chapel, and the very 
beautiful service books used by the 
choir. No wonder a poet who knows lit- 
tle of life but Harvard and the confused 
cocktail-world of literary fashion, wel- 
comes the peace and quiet of the place; 
no wonder his book about it becomes 
popular. 

Nevertheless, a Protestant Christian, 
with all due admiration for the tenacity 
of these recluses (for a monk may live 
there for years without having a single 
conversation with his neighbors at table 
or in the dormitory) still emerges with 
some reservations, some questions which 
the guest-master’s remarks did not 
cover. 


*The name of the first ‘‘Trappist”’ 
monastery in the United States, now 
over 100 years old. One of the same 
order has recently been founded in 
Georgia. The order goes back (with 
many vicissitudes) to St. Benedict, and 
interprets his ‘‘Rule’’ more strictly than 
any of the other orders which stem from 
him. 
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Living under so strict a regimen, one 
learns humility by being humiliated. 
Within those walls it is the abbot’s duty 
to teach humility to all; but who humili- 
ates the abbot? 


OES ONE LEAVE sin behind when 
one leaves the world behind? Any 
gathering of ministers or mission- 

aries is a gathering of devoted people; 
but even if presbytery were improved 
by allowing no one to talk, would sin 
be thereby eliminated? Shut up in a 
single cell, walking in silence among 
silent brethren, is a man proof against 
the deadly sins? 


Are women and children such enemies 
of the good life that one can live nearer 
to heaven without them? The harried 
father of six, the tired school-teacher, 
may think so; a monk thinks so. But 
is it true? Jesus did not seem to think 
so. 


Is this the life most praised in the 
New Testament? John came neither eat- 
ing nor drinking, though he did talk; 
but though he was praised as one of 
mankind’s greatest, it was not for his 
austerities; and the One greater than he 
came to share the life of man, not to 
shun it. Paul could see that it would 
be very pleasant for Christians to avoid 
the society of the undesirable; but he 
drops the idea as obviously out of the 
question. He does not think that fleeing 
from the world is an answer to the prob- 
lems it raises. 


Most of all, what about the motives 
for such a life? Some of them the Prot- 
estant Christian can understand and 
share. What sensible person does not 
desire peace? Who will not at least 
recognize the need for greater humility? 
Who would not admit that we want too 
much, talk too much? What Christian 
who has ever lived in a society where 
“setting ahead’’ is impossible and no 
one has any appearances to keep up, has 
not discovered a far happier state than 
the ordinary mess of scrambling ambi- 
tions in which most of us live? What 
Christian would not wish for more 
undisturbed time for meditation and 
prayer? Which of us does not feel at 
times all but smothered by the sheer 
complexity of our pagan civilization? 
Yes, the monastic life is in many ways 
good, and even the most austere form 
of it will have a perennial appeal. 


EVERTHELESS, the Protestant 
Christian whose faith is at all like 
that of the New Testament, will 

discover two serious flaws in the motives 
that produce the ascetic life. It may be 
(we grant for the sake of the argument) 
that a Christian can do the world more 
good by praying for it than by working 
in it. But it does not follow that those 
who are not of the world should refuse 
to be in the world. We cannot best help 
humanity by trying to be something 
other than human. To flee from all 
ordinary human problems, including 
that ever-present one of guarding our 
tongues, by the simple expedient of run- 
ning up a wall of stone between us and 
the world, and a wall of silence between 
us and all our fellow-Christians—-this is 
to shun a task God has set us. Life is 
full of temptations which we can dodge 
by simply going into a hole and staying 
there; but it is no answer to life’s prob- 
lems to refuse to live. Intense longing 
for heaven is no excuse for suicide. 

A second flaw in the ascetic motive is 
quite plain in the writings of the monks 
themselves. What they are after is 
merit; they are earning their mansion 
in the skies. The more the merit, the 
bigger the mansion. This is a glorified 
selfishness to begin with, and totally out 
of line with the New Testament revela- 
tion. If anything is clear, not only in 
the New Tesiament but in the Bible as 
a whole, it is that we are saved by grace, 
“not of works, lest any man should 
boast.’’ To erect a ladder from earth to 
heaven, each rung being a self-imposed 
misery or frustration, is to misunder- 
stand what the grace of God is. It is 
to return to the mistake made by most 
religions: that our only hope is in some- 
how earning our way into God’s favor. 

Let us by all means be humble before 
God and man. Let us accept without 
complaint whatever hurts God permits 
his children to bear; but let us not make 
humility into a cult, nor a stepping-stone 
to pride; nor fancy that we can please 
10d better by refusing the natural griefs 
of life for others of our own choosing. 
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CHURCH NEWS 





Effort Opposing New 
Office Is Defeated 


Appalachia News Letter 


Efforts in opposition to the Assem- 


bly’s new office on the Minister and His 
Work were defeated in the Synod of 
Appalachia at its recent meeting at 


King College, Bristol. An overture 
was offered recommending “that the 
General Assembly not implement the 


action of the 1950 Assembly setting up 
the office of the full-time secretary for 
the Committee on the Minister and His 
Work.” The synod, however, did not 
approve the overture. 3ut it did vote 
another overture to the Assembly 


(64-19) in reaction to the defeat of a 
similar motion at the last Assembly 


which would have urged the heads of 
church colleges and seminaries to in- 
vite only those speakers ‘‘who conform 
to the standards of our church.” At 
Massanetta Springs the Moderator, Dr. 
Lacy, who was not then presiding said 
this would be an unwise action since 
it would exclude Methodists, Baptists 
and others. He said, ‘I doubt if the 
Assembly will want to impose that re- 
striction on any men who have to meet 
the thinking of people in this day in 
which we live.’’ Only a handful of 
Noes were heard in opposition as the 
motion was defeated. The Appalachia 
action, however, asked the Assembly 
“to caution the heads of our church in- 
stitutions to be careful to secure speak- 
ers for their commencements, lecture 
courses, and other official occasions 
who not only respect but defend the 
fundamental doctrines of our church 
such as the full inspiration of the 
Scriptures, the Virgin Birth of our 
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‘‘CHARACTER IS HIGHER THAN INTEL- 
LECT. A GREAT SOUL WILL BE STRONG 
TO LIVE AS WELL AS TO THINK.’’— 
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J. R. Cunningham, President 














Southwestern at Memphis 


Outstanding faculty and equipment for 
genuine and excellent education in the 


finest Christian tradition. 


Peyton N. Rhodes, President. 
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; ONE OF THE NATION’S FINEST! 
AUSTIN COLLEGE, in its 101st year, en- 
frequent 
‘truly outstanding”’ in significant progress 
in the intellectual, spiritual and physical 
realms of Christian Education. 
holds 
tion. Co-educational. Soundly progressive, 


W. B. GUERRANT, President, Sherman, Texas. 
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highest academic aceredita- 


soundly growing. 








AUGUSTA 
Military Academy 


Fort Defiance, Virginia 


One of America’s oldest and most dis- 
tinguished military schools, located in 
the heart of the beautiful Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia. Prepares for all 
colleges, universities, and West Point 
and Annapolis. jrades 5-12. A War 
Department Honor R. O. T. C. School. 

Non-Denominational, but all Prot- 
estant cadets required to attend the 
Augusta Stone Church (Presbyterian), 
yo of the nation’s oldest, each Sun- 
ay. 


For information and catalog, write 
Colenel Chas. 8. Roller, Jr., Principal. 
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FLORA MACDONALD 
COLLEGE 


Red Springs, N. C. 
A rich educational experience 
in a 
Joyous Christian atmosphere 
Marshall Scott Woodson 
President 


Lord, his vicarious atonement for our 
sins, the historical reality of our mira- 
cles, and his own bodily resurrection.” 


Wilds Is Named 
Synod’s Moderator 

The synod elected L. T. Wilds, Hen- 
dersonville pastor, as its moderator. 
It increased its benevolent apportion- 
ment for King College from $25,000 to 
$50,000 (the college is supported solely 
by Appalachia), and it substantially in- 
creased its asking for its two semi- 
naries, Louisville and Union. 


Vespers at Drive-In 
Theatre Tried at Sylva 

A drive-in theatre near Sylva, N. C., 
provid the setting for a_ series of 
summer vesper services led by W. H. 
Wakefield. The first service drew 21 
cars. There was no offering and no 
cost for the use of the facilities. The 
service lasted 40 minutes, with the 
preacher out of sight the entire time 
and special music reproduced from a 
wire recorder in the projection booth. 
After three such services local papers 
gave the effort special attention. It 
was thought to be the first such use of 
drive-ins in the U. S. A., though a like 
effort in Canada had inspired the Sylva 
attempt. After the first service, Mr. 
Wakefield wrote, ‘‘When I came out of 
the booth two of the ramps were well 
filled. Had two cars of Negroes. Nine 
of the cars had very small children in 
them. The Negroes considered it a 
privilege to attend the service and as- 
sured me that they would be back and 
bring others.” 


Miscellany 


The First church, Asheville, N. C., 
is in the midst of its $300,000 building 
and remodeling frogram. . .. The 
men of Asheville Presbytery have as a 
special project a $10,000 improvement 
program for the kitchen of the Moun- 
tain Orphanage. E. H. Anderson, 
longtime schoolteacher in Dickenson 
County, Va., has supplied the church 
at Haysi during the past six years as 
a ruling elder. He is now to be or- 
dained by Abingdon Presbytery. . 
King College, beginning its 84th year, 
looks for approximately 240 student. 

The Hillsville, Va., church will 
soon begin work on its new $50,000 
building. . . The Waverly Road con- 
gregation, Kingsport, and Central, 
Bristol, expect to worship in their new 
churches for the first time this month. 


BEN L. ROSE. 
Bristol. 
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ENLIST YOUR CONGREGATION 


PRESBYTERIAN PROGRAM of PROGRESS 


Secure Data From Contact Man 
Check Your Achievements to Date 
Plan Method to Reach Goals 
Enlist Members in Christian Service 












HOME 
MISSIONS 






516 Missionaries in 1926 
373 Missionaries in 1950 


$3.74 Per Capita Gifts in 1928 


“God does not make pagans, He just 
makes little children.’’ The church 
and home may make pagans unless 


$1.97 Per Capita Gifts in 1949 45,000,000 People Live in the Christ is given to the multitudes of 
500 Missionaries the Goal for 1952 08.000 wees - children and youth in the South. 

BOTH FAITH AND FINANCES "‘Unchurched THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION DOLLAR 

NECESSARY! SUNDAY SCHOOL EXTENSION Is IS A TEACHER-EVANGELIST! 

Seeking to Give the Gospel to 
These 
LET YOUR DOLLARS BE 
MISSIONARIES! 


Let's Complete a Program that Insurer Our Future 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Geo. Thos. Brown, a missionary ap- 








pointee to Korea, has accepted a call to 
the Adams Memorial and Linwood Com- 
munity churches as chapel minister for 
the First church, Gastonia, N. C. Ad- 
408 Vista Dr., Gastonia, N. C. 

S. C. Farrior from Sanford, N. C., to 
41 E. Cliff Dr., Concord, S. C. 

Jan. W. Owen from Coleman, Texas, 
to Lexington, Va. 

R. K. Robinson, Jr., formerly in 
Korea, is now at House 1073, Karui- 
zawa, Nagano Ken. Japan. 

James M. Gregory from Corinth, 
Miss., to 4422 St. Charles Ave., New Or- 
leans 15, La., where he has begun his 


dress: 





HAVE YOU EVER 


—stopped to think that by put- 
ting as little as five dollars a week 
—regularly—in a Savings Ac- 
count at the Virginia Trust Com- 
pany, you would have $260.00 and 
interest at the end of a year? 


Start the habit of laying aside 
a little each week in a Savings Ac- 
count at the 


Virginia Trust Company 


821 East Main Street 
Richmond, Virginia 


Established 1892 


Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 








new work as pastor of the Napoleon 
Avenue church. 

E. H. Anderson, who went to Dicken- 
son County, Va., as a high school 
teacher, has supplied the Haysi chureh 
for the past six years. He recently at- 
tended the summer session at Union 
Seminary and on recommendation of the 
home missions committee, the presby- 
tery has ordered his ordination as pres- 
bytery’s evangelist in Dickenson County 
and installation as pastor of the church 
in Haysi. 

W. J. Boyd, formerly at Alcoa, Tenn., 
has begun his new work as pastor of 
the Neuse Forest church, New Bern, 
N. C. 

Leonard O. Elmore, from Senatobia, 
Miss., to Second church, Baton Rouge, 
La. 

D. B. Gregory from Bluff City, Tenn., 
to Picayune, Miss. 

Raymond F. Kepler, former Presby- 
terian, USA, missionary to China, is 
now pastor of the Back Creek church, 
Mt. Ulla, N. C. 

James I. Lowry from Williamston, 
N. C., to the Armstrong Memorial 
church, 310 Hardy Ave., Norfolk 6, Va. 


L. Sherwood ‘Taylor, Presbyterian 
USA minister, is now pastor of the 


Calabee, Woodland and Ramsey Memo- 
rial churches, Shorter, Ala. 

Troy Allen Young, Jr., also from the 
Presbyterian USA church, is pastor of 
the Beulah church, Route 2, North 
Wilkesboro. N. C. 





Presbyterian Junior College 


Standard two-year college courses 
leading to A. A. or A. S. degree. Pre- 
paratory courses for tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth grades. Business Admin- 
istration. One and two year commer- 
cial courses. Flying, Athletics. 
Thorough Instruction. Personal At- 
tention. Summer School. 


Box B-8, Maxton, North Carolina 
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GRANT DRUG CO., Inc. 


Let us fill your 


PRESCRIPTIONS 


610 E. Broad Street 





Open All Night 


J. Reed Miller, recent president of 
Knoxville College (United Presby- 
terian), now resigned, has become in- 
terim pastor of the First (US) church, 
Cleveland, Tenn. The Cleveland pastor, 
David E. Wilkinson, is on leave of 
absence, serving as a chaplain in the 
armed forces. 


RETIRED 

Recently retired ministers include: 
J. W. Clotfelter, Paris, Ky.;: John Mac. 
Eachern, Columbia, S. C. 


DEATHS 

William Barrow Pugh, 61, was killed 
Sept. 14 in a head-on truck-automobile 
collision near Thermopolis, Wyo., as he 
was being driven from a meeting of the 
Synod of Wyoming at Powell to Chey- 
enne. He had addressed the synod and 
was being driven by Jos. Lininger, 
Cheyenne pastor. Dr. Pugh had served 
in the Presbyterian, USA, General As- 
sembly’s headquarters in Philadelphia 
since 1922, first as assistant stated 
clerk and since 1938 as stated clerk. 
Dr. Pugh was one of the best known of 
American Protestant leaders, bearing 
heavy duties not only in his own com- 
munion and in the larger Presbyterian 
family on this continent and across the 
world, but also in interdenominational 
movements generally. During World 
War II he was particularly effective on 
the chaplains’ commission and he re- 
ceived the Congressional Medal of 
Honor for that service. 

Andrew George Irons, 86, retired, 
formerly pastor in Fairfield, Ala., died 
July 30. 

William Andrew Murray, 75, retired, 
died at Hancock, Md., June 24. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE 

R. Murphy Williams, long-time pastor 
of the Church of the Covenant, Greens- 
boro, N. C., who retired from that work 
in 1946, has recently been appointed to 
a newly created post of special repre- 
sentative of Greensboro Industries, Inc. 
The work will include implementing the 
company’s ‘“‘purpose to promote mutual 
understanding among industry, its em- 
ployees, and the community in general.” 
Mr. Williams, representing industry, 
will visit the sick and distressed, be 
available as a counselor, and will speak 
to civic groups and churches. 





A SAFE DEPOSIT BOX— 


at First and Merchants National Bank 
will protect your valuables at small 
cost. Your bonds, insurance policies, 
deeds, mortgages, and a copy of your 
will are a few of the things that 
should be kept in this SAFE place. 
Come and select the box to fit your 
needs. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


Capital and Surplus 87,500,000 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
Cerperation 
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BIBLE STUDY 





Personal Commitment to 
Jesus Christ 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR OCTOBER 8, 1950 


Mark 1:16-20; Mt. 16:24-25; Philippians 1:19-26 


Our lessons this quarter are con- 
cerned with Growth in Christian Liv- 
ing. Basic to all Christian living is 
personal commitment to Jesus Christ— 
the theme of our present lesson. Let 
us consider the Biblical passages chosen 
for our study to discover what light 
they throw upon our quest. 


I. Jesus’ Invitation: Follow Me 


Peter and Andrew, James and John, 
two pairs of brothers, partners in the 
fishing business, suffciently well-to-do 
to own their own boats and employ 
hired servants, were pointed to Jesus 
by John the Baptist. After company- 
ing with him for a while, they had re- 
turned to their occupation on the Sea 
of Galilee. Mark tells us how Jesus 
came into Galilee after the imprison- 
ment of John. 


“And passing along by the sea of 
Galilee, he saw Simon and Andrew cast- 
ing a net in the sea. .And Jesus 
said to them, ‘Follow me and [ will 
make you to become fishers of men.’ 
And immediately they left their nets 
and followed him. And going on a lit- 
tle tarther, he saw James and John, 
who were in their boats mending their 
nets. And immediately he called them; 
and they left their father in the boat 
with the hired servants and followed 
him.” 


The invitation which Jesus extended 
these four men was an invitation to 
abandon the occupation on which they 
depended for their livelihood and to 
devote themselves wholly to attendance 
upon him, in order that ultimately he 
might send them out to proclaim the 
good news of the Kingdom of God, or 
as he originally phrased it, that they 
might become fishers of men. 

Few Christians today are asked to 
abandon their occupation; only a small 
percentage are expected to become min- 
isters of the gospel or full-time workers 
in the church; but to every true Chris- 
tian the Master’s personal invitation has 
come, and still continues to come— 


Jesus calls us: o’er the tumult 
Of our life’s wild, restless sea, 

Day by day his sweet voice soundeth, 
Saying, ‘“‘Christian, follow me.” 


Jesus calls us from the worship 
Of the vain world’s golden store, 
From each idol that would keep us, 
Saying, “Christian, love me more.” 


In our joys and in our sorrows, 
Days of toil and hours of ease, 
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Still he calls, in cares and pleasures, 
“Christian, love me more than these.” 


And if we are truly Christian, we can 
reply in all sincerity 


Jesus calls us: by thy mercies, 
Savior, may we hear Thy call, 

Give our hearts to Thine obedience, 
Serve and love Thee best of all. 
Writes Charles 


Clayton Morrison: 


“There are three attitudes in which we 
may approach Jesus. One is the atti- 
tude of admiration. Another is the 
attitude of explanation. The third is 
the attitude of obedience. All men ad- 
mire Jesus. He moves with such grace 
and poise and with such evident mastery 
among the sons of men that he charms 
all who behold him. Renan explained 
the moral influence of Jesus in terms 
of his power to charm people. But it 
is impossible for us to imagine our- 
selves telling Jesus that we admire 
him! Plainly such an attitude is not 
an adequate reaction to the kind of im- 
pression he has made upon us. No one 
can long stand in admiration before this 
Galilean figure without asking «ques- 
tions concerning him. More books have 
been written to explain Jesus, probably, 
than have been devoted to any other 
problem in science or history or divin- 
ity—more about Jesus than about God! 

. Yet even the most orthodox of 
us cannot imagine Jesus himself mani- 
festing much of an interest if we under- 
took to tell him our creed concerning 
his person. He would surely turn away 
his face in sadness if that were all we 
could say. No attitude will satisfy him 
but obedience, the obedience of disci- 
pleship.”’ 


To follow Jesus means to respond to 
his call, whatever that may be. To some 
it means to change one’s occupation, to 
abandon one’s life plan. To all of us 
it means to serve him in our particular 
calling, whether it be that of a busi- 
ness man, or a professional man, career 
woman or housewife. ‘Following im- 
plies repentance,’ says E. G. Homrig- 
hausen; “it implies implicit faith in 
him; it implies intimate life with him 
as I daily identify myself with his mind 
and heart. .Only as we make our 
own his life, his mind, his love, his 
faith, his suffering, his voluntary cross, 
his sin bearing crucifixion and his des- 
perate hope in God’”’ can we know what 
it means to follow Christ. And only 
as we seek to realize his ideals not 
only in our personal life, but in the 
social life as well—home, school, in- 
dustry, politics, international affairs. 
This brings us to 


Il. Jesus Demand: Deny Self 
Matthew 16:24-25 


It was on the road to Caesarea- 
Philippi. Peter had confessed his faith 
in Jesus as the Son of God. Jesus had 
replied exultantly, ‘‘On this rock [ will 
build my church.’”’ ‘From that time,” 
Matthew tells us, “Jesus began to show 
his disciples that he must go to Jeru- 
salem and suffer. .and be killed.” 
Peter had remonstrated, and Jesus had 
replied, “Get behind me, Satan! You 
are a hindrance to me; for you are not 
on the side of God but of men.” Then 
Jesus told his disciples, ‘If any man 
would come after me, let him deny 
himself and take up his cross and fol- 
low me.”’ In other words, no one can 
truly follow him without (1) self- 
denial, and (2) a willingness to bear 
the cross. 


The first obligation or condition of 
discipleship is self-denial. ‘‘If any man 
would come after me, let him deny 
himself.”’ Jesus’ words suggest the 
thought of two centers—self and Christ 
—the one to be denied and the other 
accepted as an object of attraction and 
devotedness. Its use in the original 
seems to say: “If you would turn to- 
ward me, you must turn away from 
yourself. If you would accept me as 
the chief object of desire, you must 
renounce yourself as such an object. 
If you would henceforth live in my 
service, you must at once cease to live 
for your own pleasure and interest.’’ To 
deny oneself is to cease to make one’s 
own interest and pleasure the end of 
life and one’s own will the law of ac- 
tion, and to follow Christ in making 
God’s will the law of action (Jn. 4:341 
5:30) and the well-being of men the 
end of life (Mk. 10:42-45). Or, to put 
it more briefly, it is to renounce self 
and enthrone Christ. 


The second obligation or condition of 
discipleship is the bearing of the cross. 
The phrase, however, really indicates 
not a second obligation or condition, 
but rather the extent to which Jesus’ 
disciples are to carry their devotion to 
him. A criminal carried his own cross 
to the place of execution, and to take 
up the cross, as the first disciples well 
understood, meant to go to the place 
of death. The equivalent of it in our 
language would be to go to the gallows 
or to the stake or to the concentration 
camp. To take up the cross and fol- 
low him is to be ready as he was to 
lay down life itself in obedience to the 
will of God and for the good of men. 

Christianity’s greatest rival for the 
affection of men today is Communism. 
Observers of this movement are agreed 
that it appeals to great masses of peo- 
ple because Communists have a pro- 
gram and because they work harder 
and are willing to suffer more for their 
cause than are other groups. There 
are Communists all over the world who 
are ready to deny themselves and to 
take up their cross and follow Karl 
Marx. Christians will continue to give 
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ground in many quarters of the world 
if they do not have a comparable de- 
votion to Jesus and his way of life. The 
church will not fulfill the function that 
Jesus has prescribed unless its mem- 
bers are ready to deny themselves and 
take up their cross and follow him. In 
the present struggle for world leader- 
ship, these words of Jesus, this chal- 
lenge and this demand ring with new 
urgency and new significance. 

Jesus proceeds to give four reasons 
why his disciples should be willing to 
deny themselves even at the cost of life 
itself. First, the man who is deter- 
mined at all hazards to save his earthly 
life will lose his life eternally; on the 
other hand, the man who is ready to 
pour out his life’s energies unreservedly 
for Christ will find life everlasting. 
Secondly, nothing that one can gain in 
the way of earthly treasure is worthy 
to be put in the balance with eternal 
life. Thirdly, if once eternal life has 
been forfeited, there is no way by which 
it can be recovered. Fourthly, Jesus 
will come again in the glory of the 
Father and reward every man accord- 
ing to his deserts. The four reasons 
can be reduced to one: to accept God’s 
will for one’s life is the way to real 
life which shall endure through all 
eternity. And this leads us to 


III. Paul’s Discovery: To Live Is Christ 
Phil. 1:19-26 

Paul wrote to his friends in Philippi 
when he was a prisoner in Rome. “I 
want you to know, brethren,” he said, 
“that what has happened to me has 
really served to advance the gospel” 
(1:12). He explains how this has come 
to pass (it has given him an opportun- 
ity to present Christ to members of the 
Praetorian Guard; other Christians 
have been emboldened by his example 
to declare their own faith), and then 
he goes on to add, “I know that this 
(imprisonment) shall turn out to my 
salvation.’’ Salvation here is used in 
its most comprehensive sense: what 
Paul says in effect is that “the things 
which have happened to me shall turn 
out to my spiritual welfare both here 
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and hereafter.’”” The things which hap- 
pen to us turn out to our spiritual wel- 
fare or to our spiritual detriment. The 
great difference in men’s lives is not the 
measure of adversity which befalls them 
(though it is greater in some cases 
than in others), but what they do with 
adversity when it comes. 

Paul is confident that whatever be- 
falls him, it will turn out to his spirit- 
ual good. He is not speaking through 
bravado or fortitude or stoical endur- 
ance, or any sort of self-reliance, There 
are three things on which he relies, 
three things whose value he has proved 
in his own experience, three things 
which he is sure will enable him to 
turn those things which would crush 
another man, to his spiritual gain. First, 
the supplication of friends on his be- 
half. (If, the prayer of Paul’s friends 
meant so much to him, how much more 
should they mean to us lesser Chris- 
tians; how comforting it should be to 
know that we can hold up our friends 
and loved ones on the arms of prayer). 
Second, the supply of the Spirit of 
Christ, i. e., the Spirit bestowed in re- 
sponse to Paul’s own communion with 
him in prayer. (The prayers of our 
friends can help, but each man must 
learn to draw upon those reservoirs of 
power which are available only to him 
who has learned the secret of prevail- 
ing prayer. Third, Faul’s great deter- 
mination always to magnify Christ, 
whether by life or by death. This 
brings us to Paul’s great secret, the 
ultimate explanation why the things 
which had happened urto him had 
turned out to the progress of the Cospel 
and should certainly fall out to his own 
salvation in this world and in the world 
to come. 

‘“‘For to me to live is Christ.” The 
“to me” is emphatic. Whatever it may 
be to others, says Paul, to me to live 
is Christ. All men have some dominant 
motive in life, even though they are 
unconscious of what it is. To some, 
to live is money. Money absorbs all 
their interests and activities, is their 
center and circumference. To some, to 
live is fame. Apart from popularity, 
life is devitalized. To others, to live is 
pleasure. It has come indeed to be 
generally accepted that a man’s main 
business is to enjoy life, to get as much 
out of it as possible in the way of 
pleasure, excitement, exercise of power, 
To me, 
says Paul, to live is Christ, i. e., to 
devote myself to him whom I 


recreation and material good. 


love. 
Life to him had no meaning apart from 
Christ. Christ was the inspiration of 
his life, its standard, and its goal. 

To such a one it inevitably followed 
that ‘‘to die is gain.’’ Most of us do 
not like to think of death for ourselves, 
or for those whom we love. Many men, 
if they spoke frankly, would say some- 
thing very different. ‘‘To die is mys- 
tery, to die is speculation, to die is life’s 
most desperate adventure, to die is an- 
nihilation, to die is hell.’”’ Something 
of this sort must be the creed of any- 


one whose life is not centered in Christ, 
As Hastings says: “Tf life be not 
Christ, then death is loss, but if life is 
Christ, then death is gain, gain because 
it brings salvation, rest, reward, com- 
panionship with the Master.”’ 

The fact that death means gain where 
life means toil and suffering places Paul 
in a dilemma, which reminds us of the 
famous soliloquoy of Hamlet: ‘To be 
or not to be: that is the question: 
whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune, or to take arms against a sea 
of troubles and by opposing end them.” 

Clearly in this famous passage 
Shakespeare is setting Hamlet before us 
simply as a man of the world, thinking 
of death as an intelligent heathen 
might think of it. There is a terrible 
mystery which might or might not be 
the end of conscious existence. Hamlet 
was in a strait between the two, not 
knowing which to fear the most—the 
afflictions of life or the possible terrors 
of death. Paul is in a strait between 
the two, not knowing which to love 
the most. Hamlet, like Paul, would 
gladly have done with life in the flesh 
but he wishes simply to escape from the 
ills of life and is frightened back by the 
dread of what may come after death. 
Paul wishes to depart and be with 
Christ. To him, to die is to escape 
from trouble and misery by positive 
gain, but he accepts life rather than 
death in order that he may render 
further service in it. Hamlet regards 
both life and death as evils and does 
not know which is the less. Paul re- 
gards both as blessings and knows not 
which to prefer. To Hamlet, death is 
going out of the light into the dark. 
To Paul it is rather going out of the 
dark into the light. 

The things which have happened to 
us have fallen out to the progress or 
the detriment of the gospel; they have 
turned out to our spiritual harm or tc 
our spiritual welfare. We do not know 
what will happen to us or to our coun- 
try in the days which lie ahead. We 
only know that there will he joy and 
sorrow, sickness and health, prosperity 
and adversity; there will be days when 
the sun is shining very brightly; there 
will be other days when the clouds are 
hanging very low. These things which 
happen to us will affect our influence, 
our disposition, our chances of salva- 
tion, our relation to God. There is only 
one way we can make sure that they 
will turn out to the progress of the 
rospel and to our own salvation. That 
is to be able to say, ‘‘to me to live is 
Christ.’’ If we can say that, then when 
we face death for ourselves and for 
those whom we love, we too, will be 
able to say, ‘‘to die is gain.’””’ Because 
death for us, as for them, will mean not 
the end of life but the beginning of a 
fuller and a happier life through Jesus 
Christ. 


(Title and Scripture selections copy- 
righted by International Council of Re- 
ligious Education.) 
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BOOK NOTES 


DRINKING’S NOT THE PROBLEM. 
By Charles Clapp, Jr. Thomas Y. Cro- 
well, New York. 179 pp., $2.50. 

The author is a former stock broker 
and Air Force officer, and now an au- 
thor. Two of his previous books deal 
with the drinking problem, and this 
one grows confessedly out of his own 
experience. His major approach is not 
Christian and hence he does not arrive 
at the Christian answer. He refuses 
to consider the simple solution, not 
drinking at all. And the motives to 
which appeal is made are _ selfish 
throughout. Nevertheless, there is ma- 
terial here which may be of help to 
some, and workers with alcoholics 
might find it useful. The author sets 
out to help ‘‘potential alcoholics,’ the 
millions of persons who have it in them 
to go clear to the bottom. 

The thesis is that drinking is a 
symptom and an effect, not a cause; a 
symptom and an effect of not having 
creative interests. If life is interesting 
enough, one will not take to drink. It 
life gives satisfaction in itself, one will 
not need the chemical substitute for 
satisfaction which alcohol offers. The 
potential alcoholic is simply the square 
peg in the round hole. There is truth 
in this up to a point; but that it does 
not fit all cases or really solve the prob- 
lem is evident to Christians who have 
worked with such persons. 

The potential alcoholic, says Mr. 
Clapp, can be defined as one who does 
not feel relaxed, comfortable or happy 
unless he has had a few drinks; also 
as one who is at the same time afraid 
that liquor may some time interfere 
with his success, and unwilling to give 
liquor up. As cures for the active al- 
coholic, the author recommends Alco- 
holics Anonymous, the Yale Plan clinic, 
psychiatry, religion, evangelism and 
will power (not all at once!). But the 
author believes that any of these roads 
can lead back only to the point of po- 
tential alcoholism, which is ‘‘only one 
drink away” from alcoholism. Most po- 
tential alcoholics, he says with un- 
bounded optimism, are ‘talented, inter- 
esting, clever people’ with great capa- 
bilities; and their way out is to develop 
their full selves. K. J. FOREMAN. 

Louisville, Ky. 
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i BELIEVE, A Christian Faith for 
Youth. By Nevin C. Harner. The 
Christian Education Press, Philadelphia. 
127 pp., $1.75. 

There seems to be no end of the mak- 
ing of books dealing with the funda- 
mentals of faith—possibly because each 
succeeding generation asks the ques- 
tions, ‘‘What is God like?’”’ and ‘‘What 
must I do to be saved?” etc. It follows 
that little new can be said, though it 
may be presented in new terminology. 

This book, written for youth, presents 
just such a fresh approach; and many 
adults will rejoice to find basic belief 
translated into understandable non- 
theological terms. The author dis- 
tinguishes between demonstration and 
proof, and begins by declaring ‘‘we can’t 
prove anything that is truly important,”’ 
but that faith is the evidence. 

Thence he deals with the accepted 
themes of religion: God, Christ, the 
Trinity, the Scripture, Atonement, the 
Church, Prayer, etc. Strict theologians 
may find points for difference in such 
statements as: “the Bible contains the 
Word of God” (p. 54), and Christ died 
“for us” rather than ‘in our stead” 
(p. 115). Others will rejoice to see a 
statement of the power of sin, and the 
section on suffering. Non-theological 
laymen will be strengthened by the easy 
style which presents basic truth to sus- 
tain their faith. 


WM. B. OGLESBY, Jr. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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The 1951 
COMPETITIVE SCHOLARSHIP CONTEST 


OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 





What Scholarships Are Offered? 


Twenty scholarships in Presbyterian colleges are offered, as follows: $2,000, $1,600, $1,200, $1,000—these 
four are on a four-year basis, one-fourth of the amount being available for each college year, provided 
acceptable work is done. The other sixteen awards are for $500, $400, three for $300 each, three for $200 
each, and eight for $100 each, and are for one year only. In every case the money will be paid to the 
Presbyterian college attended. 


Who May Enter This Contest? 


Any boy or girl who is (1) in the senior year of an accredited high school (or a recent graduate who has 
done no college work); and who is (2) a member of the Presbyterian Church in the United States (South- 
ern Presbyterian Church). 


How May One Enter This Contest? 


The applicant himself should write to Dr. Hunter B. Blakely (address given below) for Application Form 
and other information. 


What Tests Are Applied? 


The actual examinations will be given at the school presently attended by the student, and will include: 
(1) a general psychological test; and (2) an English test. These are to be taken under high school super- 
vision. 


What Is Further Required? 


There must be sent to the Division of Higher Education: (1) the Application Form, including personal data 
on honors won, school activities, and church work; (2) the High School recommendation, containing the 
record to date; (3) an essay of not fewer than 500 words, on ‘‘Why Attend a Christian College?”’ (Helpful 
literature on Christian Education may be obtained from the office or from Presbyterian Survey and church 
paper articles); and (4) an autobiography of not fewer than 1,000 words. (Autobiography and essay may 
be written at home, and, if possible, should be typewritten.) 


When Will the Contest Be Held? 


(1) Completed Application Form and High School Recommendation must bear postmark not later than 
January 9, 1951. None will be accepted if postmarked later than that date. (2) Essay and autobiography 
must bear postmark not later than February 10, 1951. (3) The tests are to be held on February 9 or 10, 
1951, and the papers must be returned immediately by the school authorities. All contestants will re- 
ceive written notification of results of contest as soon as the grading can be completed. The scholarship 
money will be available for successful contestants for the college year beginning summer or fall of 1951. 


W hat Institutions May Be Attended? 


The successful contestant must choose one of the colleges of our own Church, as listed below. Write to 
the college of your choice for information about the college. 





College Scope President Address 
Agnes Scott. .. Women....... ....3. R. MeCain, Ph.D ee ..... Decatur, Ga. 
Arkansas Co-ed. . .....Rev. John D. Spragins, M.A., D.D Batesville, Ark. 
Austin... Co-ed. . oe. W. Bo. Gueprant. DED... ......... Sherman, Tex. 
Belhaven - Women , ....Rev. G. T. Gillespie, D.D Pee ee ee Jackson, Miss. 
Centre Co-ed. .... .....-Rev. Walter A. Groves, Ph.D....... Danville, Ky. 
Davidson Men ....-Rev. J. R. Cunningham, LL.D Davidson, N. C. 
Davis and Elkins Co-ed aes US ere Elkins, W. Va. 
Flora Macdonald...... Women ....Rev. Marshall 8. Woodson, M.A., Th.D Red Springs, N. C. 
Hampden-Sydney Men ; ee .. Rev. Edgar G. Gammon, LL.D Hampden-Sydney, Va. 
King ; Co-ed wal .. Rev. R. T. L. Liston, Ph.D Bristol, Tenn. 
Mary Baldwin ....Women .Rev. Frank B. Lewis, Ph.D Staunton, Va. 
Montreat. .. .Women..............Rev. J. Rupert McGregor, Th.D..................Montreat, N. C. 
Presbyterian aod sata waa ..........Marshall W. Brown, Ped.D Clinton, 8. C. 
Queens....... ; Women.... ..Gordon W. Sweet, Dean.......... Charlotte, N. C. 
Southwestern......... Co-ed Peyton N. Rhodes, Ph.D Memphis, Tenn. 
Westminster. . . » MOR... ccc cceecces ccd. Wie W. Hal Pa.D Fulton, Mo. 


Junior College 
Lees Junior Terre S| ee BROS Ge BAND, DR coach s beac cdeeee eewian Jackson, Ky. 
Lees-McRae iy. . .Co-e ... Rev. Fletcher Nelson, A.B. Banner Elk, N. C. 
Mitchell. . = ‘o-ed. . ........John Montgomery, M.! Statesville, N. C. 
Peace ; ..Women..............Wm. C. Pressly, Litt.D as Raleigh, N. C. 
Presbyterian Junior......... Men..... Rev. Louis C. LaMotte, M.A., Th.D..............Maxton, N. C. 
| OS er ee Men .....Andrew Edington....... Kerrville, Tex. 
Stillman. . Co-ed—Negro........Rev. Sam Burney Hay, D.D Tuscaloosa, Ala. 











DR. HUNTER B. BLAKELY, Secretary, Division of Higher Education, Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia 
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